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PERFECTLY WILLING TO BE KILLED 

In the New Republic for June 16, 1917, Mr. Norman 
Angell comes to the discussion of the question of 
"terms" under the caption, "The Fatal Confusion." As- 
suming that "for two years Mr. Roosevelt has favored 
war," and that "Mr. Bryan has favored peace," he com- 
plains that neither has seemed to care particularly what 
either war or peace would accomplish. What Mr. Roose- 
velt has wanted "was the fact of war;" and what Mr. 
Bryan has wanted "was the fact of peace." The sub- 
stance of Mr. AngelFs complaint is that neither has 
seemed to care whether the sea problem would be solved 
by "the limitation of belligerent rights under the old 
form of national control" or the enlargement of those 
rights "under international control." Neither seems 
to have been especially interested in "the creation of a 
community of limited dependencies or the old rivalries 
of unlimited ones," in the question whether we should 
have "a concert or a balance of power," or in the prob- 
lem of whether the Central Powers should be excluded 
or included in any "future international association." 
Neither has put the emphasis of his appeal upon the 
final results to be achieved by going to war or by remain- 
ing at peace. Mr. Angell complains further that "the 
war has become more important than its object, the 
means more important than the end;" and that so long 
as this remains true any victory will be "futile," and we 
shall all "fail in the war." We must have "a construct- 
ive policy" and an association of "that policy with the 
waging of the war." 

We choose to begin our remarks upon this expression 
of views with the statement that there is no stain upon 
the patriotism of our boys in America. Thousands are 
already in the service and millions have registered for 
further service. Many of them have given up treasured 
ideals and are learning to bayonet tall men and short 
men ; to stick them from the trench or on the level ; they 
are "parting the whiskers" of a "dummy" named Von 
Hindenburg with an increasing spirit which they call 
"hatred"; they are becoming adept in withdrawing the 
bayonet from difficult sections of a prospective victim, 
especially from the neck. They are learning the art of 
killing effectively, and it is a "fine art." But from our 
conversation with these boys we observe a very fine qual- 
ity in them, a very stimulating quality. As they seem 
to be shutting the door on a past of home, and school, 
and church, they are doing that with an implicit obe- 
dience to their country's call. They say, "We have but 
one country." And in our world as it is, and because 
our world is ungoverned as it is, there is for them no 
other course. Patriotism demands them, and patriotism 
gets them. 

But beside it all there is a finer kind of patriotism 
still in the minds of those boys. We know, because we 



hear them talk. It is the one thing bulking biggest in 
the minds of statesmen and world builders everywhere. 
The great ideal for which they are perfectly willing to 
die as the boys of Europe are dying, is the ideal of a 
governed world to the end that such a catastrophe may 
never occur again. As one of these boys rather wist- 
fully asked of us the other day, "If I give up my life in 
France, do you think it will help to avoid another such 
war?" 

And that is the idea. Perhaps the words "the world 
safe for democracies" means the same thing, but they 
are less palpable. A world organized for the settlement 
of international disputes by reason, rather than by the 
sword, by justice rather than by force — such a world is 
the end and purpose of our modern civilization. If it 
be necessary such a world is worth dying for. There is 
no "Fatal Confusion" about that. 

In the front of this magazine we run a page entitled 
"A Governed World." We purpose to continue this 
page for many months. The page is worthy of study. 
It outlines the hope of the society of nations. The 
ideas therein set forth are attracting a wider and wider 
attention. For example, before us is the Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, published under the auspices of 
Vficole libre des sciences politiques, for April, 1917. 
Among the editors of this magazine are : M. A. Ribot. 
M. Louis Renault, M. Emile Bourgeois. M. Charles 
Dupuis, also one of the editors, devotes twenty-six pages 
in this number to the "Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Nations," as set forth on our page, "A Gov- 
erned World." The author presents a most careful 
analysis of the "Declaration," and closes by contrasting 
the political philosophies of the Eighteenth Century 
with this expression which he conceives to be the Twen- 
tieth Century light of Christianity and of humanity. 
He fervently grants that this program renders a dis- 
tinctive service by calling attention to the facts that the 
authority of the State, like all earthly authority, is lim- 
ited and subordinate; that the State is not an end in 
itself; that it should not exercise its power for the mere 
advantage of an exclusive group ; that it ought to serve 
out of a respect to the rights of all, to the interests of 
the people, and to the interests of the peoples. His last 
sentence reads : "To the 'will to power 5 America opposes 
'the will to justice.' It is upon this 'will to justice' 
which depends the salvation of the society of nations as 
of society itself." 

A permanent international peace based upon justice 
calls for a governed world backed by an intelligent will. 
This is the ideal frequently set forth by our President. 
It has found official expression increasingly around the 
world. It is the one great hope of our day. For the 
realization of it any of us are perfectly willing to be 
killed, if that rather inhuman way of doing the business 
be necessary. 



